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A quick check of the local library is sure to reveal 
that new volumes are constantly being added to those 
shelves that hold the success books. For success, as 
you know, is quite the popular subject. And worth- 
while, too. 


But even though the thousands of published formulas 
for success, stretched end to end, would reach from 
here to Utopia, and although all of them differ to a 
greater or lesser degree, each inevitably includes one 
basic ingredient. We'll call it Element ‘‘X.’’ 


Element “X” is that intangible extra which one 
receives in the way of reward in certain endeavors. 
It's a reward that is over, above, and in addition to 
any material recompense, a reward that is peculiar in 
that it can’t be given or infused but must be created 
and absorbed out of the undertaking itself. 


Element “X” is the personal satisfaction one 
always derives from an occupation in which he 
contributes not only to his own improvement but 
also to that of his neighbors. 


There exist many fields from which this important 
ingredient may be drawn, not the least of which is the 
farm equipment industry. And throughout the John 
Deere organization, people are daily experiencing 
this great satisfaction, knowing that in supplying the 
farmer with quality farm equipment, they are them- 
selves contributing to a healthier, happier people, a 
better nation, and a better world. 


That’s Element ‘\X.’’ 


jouNn, DEERE 
JOHN DEERE e¢ Moline, Illinois 


Quality Farm Equipment Since 1837 











insects 


YOU SHOULD KNOW 


How to Identify 
These Crop Destroyers 


THRIPS 

Thrips tabaci (Lind) 

Thrips are about one-twentieth of an inch long. 
The adults of all thrips are easily identified by 
narrow fringed wings. There are many species 
(onion thrips, flower thrips, tobacco thrips, 
bean thrips). These vary in color from light 
yellowish to almost black. They can be found 
attacking many plants including small grains, 
cotton and weeds. 


CONCHUELA 
Chlorochroa ligata (Say) 


Stink bugs of various colors and markings are 
familiar pests. The conchuela, pictured here, 
is the most destructive of the stink bugs but 
fortunately is found only in the Southwest. 
Many stink bugs increase on other plants, like 
grains and legumes, and transfer to cotton 


late in the season. 
BOLL WEEVIL 


toxaphene Sama 


o ty Ss T gs 8 oy 2p R AY % This insect does more damage to cotton 


crops in the United States than any 

other insect. Its destruction is known 

For full color booklets showing to — growers from a to Vir- 

. . ginia. The adult, a grayish brown snout 

these and other insects write to Hercules Tali, tn collie eonsnemuatinl indie tanta 
The white grub is about the same size. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY Naval Stores Dept., 911 King Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware _nxsz-22 





SC TaD ter 


Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The Quest For 
Kuowledge 


STUDENTS TURN GUINEA PIGS Volunteers are shown receiving 
specially treated milk and food containing less than recommended 
daily allowances of vitamin B,, riboflavin. This research is part of 
a quest by scientists of 11 northeastern states to detect shortages 
of several vitamins before actual deficiency symptoms appear. 

Blood samples are taken periodically to see if a relationship 
exists between the amount of riboflavin in the blood and the length 
of time students are on the diet. Dr. Ruth Lutz of the College of 
Home Economics and School of Nutrition heads this project at Cor- 
nell in cooperation with Dr. H. H. Williams, department of bio- 
chemistry and nutrition. 


For the interested students, the College of scientists in the laboratory, they satisfy their 
Agriculture offers many opportunities, among curiousity, learn new things, and often help 
them freedom for advancement in fields of earn their way through school. 


scientific inquiry. Results of the research are made known 


Students in the College, as well as those in to the public via the Extension Service, radio, 
other parts of the university, often have a chance television, bulletins, magazines, news releases, 
to get in on the groundwork of research under- and special features such as “Science at Work” 


taken at Cornell. in order to help bring better living to the peopie 
By acting as guinea pigs, or working with of New York State. 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


A Unit of the State College of Agriculture 


Cornell University 
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Campus Circulation Manager Activity .. . AMONG THE ALUMNI 
KATHRYN CULLINGS 






Mail Circulation Manager Cover Story:— 


CAROL J. VINCENT ee ; 
Farmers are becoming increasingly enthusiastic about the bulk tank 


— method of marketing milk. On page 6, Lyle Gray points out the advan- 

Ass’t Mail Circulation Manager tages of this relatively new system. 
GERALDINE A. GUARDIA We would like to thank Mr. James Stalbird of the New York State 
Department of Health for obtaining a release of the picture of the bulk 


Business Board tank which was photographed by Mr. Scherer of that department. The 
Herbert Donow comparatively old fashioned, although not extinct, can cooler was photo- 
graphed in the Cornell University dairy barn by staff member Len 


Pinkas. 
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Looking for a Place 
to eat? 
TRY 


AF’s 
Dairy Bar 
“Hot Sandwiches A Specialty” 


Superior Snacks and Ice Cream 
Special Daily Dinners 


Collegetown 
Open ‘Til 12 








| 335 E. State St. Phone 4-9083 








Cornell Class Rings 


Now is the time to order your Cornell ring to 
assure having it by Spring vacation. Orders 
are taken in the Gift Department where samples 
are displayed. 


FOR MEN 


The official ring is 10kt. gold, heavy or medium 
weight, with imported Carnelian stone. Fine 
workmanship and extra weight make it out- 
standing among class rings. 


FOR WOMEN 

| The official ring in 10kt. gold with red sar- 
| donyx stone, cut with plain intaglio or encrusted 
| “C” and class numerals. Or, the miniature ring 


| which is an exact replica of the men’s ring ex- | 


cept for size and numerals. 


WwW 


The Cornell Campus Store| 


Barnes Hall 
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Printing Company 
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The many comments elicited 
from our readers concerning the 
November editorial “Straight . . . 
To The Upper Campus” certainly 
proved our belief that people are 
stirred to action more readily by 
something they don’t like to read 
than by something they do. 

We were bombarded by criti- 
cisms, pro and con, on the subject 
of upper-lower campus integretion, 
but it was interesting to note that 
most of the “con” comments came 
from College of Agriculture leaders 
rather than other students. We 
noted that upper campus leadership 
is definitely and impartially in fa- 
vor of agricultural and home econ- 
omics students partaking in a larg- 
er share of Cornell University activ- 
ities. 

For those who doubt our sincer- 
ity in wanting no distinction be- 
tween the two geographically sep- 
arated parts of the University turn, 
if you will, to our October editorial 
in which we asked this year’s 
Freshman Class members in the 
Colleges of Agriculture and Home 
Economics to join Willard Straight 
committees. 

When we stop to consider that 
Cornell University is named after 
a farmer who owned the site, was 
brought to a position of eminence 


Swedish 
Switch 


Encouraged 


Progress has been made in the 
proposed exchange program. with 
the Royal Agricultural College in 
Sweden. Our December editorial 
and the “grapevine” brought at 
least two shy juniors out of hiding, 
and these students have already 
indicated their desire to spend a 
year in Sweden as exchangees. 

Last month the Ag - Domecon 
Council, in one of its meetings, 
decided to defray the costs of a 
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NEEDED: INTEGRATION 
... NOT SEPARATION 


by men intensely interested in ag- 
riculture, that Willard Straight Hall 
was made possible by an agricul- 
turist, that once the present Arts 
campus housed the College of Ag- 
riculture, then it should become 
apparent that any animosity be- 
tween the two groups (if there is 
any at all) is ridiculous. Any fric- 
tion in this matter can be traced to 
a lack of understanding, as we see 
it, on the part of the student bodies 
of the colleges. Failure to explore 
the merits of other fields lies at the 
root of hostile and hastily formulat- 
ed opinions and only through dual 
instruction can this problem be 
settled. Signs are encouraging that 
both parties are doing their share. 

The College of Agriculture has 
instituted a few public relations 
efforts along these lines. “Straight 
To The Country” is now an annual 
event and even so commonplace a 
thing as the hatching of baby 
chicks never ceases to amaze the 
Arts student or the engineer who 
comes away from such an exhibit 
with something more than a bigoted 
opinion of the College. Farm and 
Home Week and displays of old 
agricultural machinery in the Col- 
lege of Engineering bring agricul- 
ture much closér to the entire cam- 
pus population. 


Swedish student’s living expenses 
while at Cornell by sponsoring a 
food concession during Farm and 
Home Week. The Council intends 
to set up a stand next to Bailey. 
Hall where sandwiches and other 
foods will be on sale to the visiting 
public and to students. However, 
it was also voted that if sufficient 
funds were not met in this way, 
the Council would make up the de- 
ficit from its own assets. 

Faced with the problem of rais- 
ing enough revenue this term to 
pay the foreign student’s expenses 
while here and also encouraged by 
Ho-Nun-De-Kah’s_ proposal that 
such an exchange should be an 
annual affair, it is imperative that 
the upper campus student body 


“The Cornell Daily Sun” has 
served as the lower campus’ im- 
petus for integration of the two 
groups. In a “Sun” editorial of Jan- 
uary 4 it was stated: “it was with 
. . . regret that we noted Liberty 
Hyde Bailey’s death at the age of 
96. The first dean of the College of 
Agriculture did much to promote 
the prestige and scholastic achieve- 
ments of the University. From the 
upper campus to downtown Ithaca, 
he exemplified the college spirit for 
many decades.” 

Also, a series of articles entitled 
“Agriculture at Cornell” has been 
featured from time to time. From 
all appearances, then, the most 
powerful campus publication is 
willing to encourage better rela- 
tions between the factions. Where 
then does the problem, if any, lie? 

It is our belief that more intelli- 
gent, better planned Freshman ori- 
entation programs could be arrang- 
ed, not necessarily at Freshman 
Camp but in dormitory bull ses- 
sions during Orientation Week. Af- 
ter all, students are the main “press 
agents” for their respective colleges 
and, by learning what other schools 
at Cornell have to offer besides 
their own, leads to understanding, 
integration, and to school spirit, so 
desperately needed in as large a 
university as Cornell. 

A higher education should in- 
clude a smattering of work in fields 
other than a person’s major study, 


‘and no one can acheive this aim if 


he narrows his interests to one spe- 
cific thing—much as a race-horse 
wearing blinders. 


—Stephen M. Sandler 


support this program as well as the 
Ag-Domecon Council’s concession. 

It would seem to us that Junior 
Class men in agriculture would be 
extremely interested in the plan, 
for an expense free stay in any 
European country west of the Iron 
Curtain is well worth looking into. 
The College of Agriculture has nev- 
er had so fine an opportunity to 
spread its ideas in a Scandinavian 
country and never have we been 
able to receive, first hand, much in- 
formation on the agriculture of na- 
tions of northern Europe. Rarely, 
can an entire agricultural college 
benefit from a series of talks by one 
person. For that reason the entire 
College should support the pro- 
gram, —Stephen M. Sandler 
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Bulk Milk 
Means Profits 


by Lyle A. Gray, ‘56 


Farmers used to be the hardest 
working men on earth. Then, along 
came some inventors like Cyrus 
McCormick and John Deere, who 
made the farmers’ lot an easier one 
by decreasing the amount of man- 
ual labor needed to accomplish a 
job. When American farmers in- 
creased their output through the 
use of machinery, the door-to-door 
marketing of agricultural products 
ceased to be the most profitable 
means of selling farm goods. In 
recent years, there has appeared a 
new method of marketing an agri- 
cultural product—milk. This sys- 
tem is the bulk tank truck pick-up 
of market milk. 


Objections Withdrawn 


When such a method first ap- 
peared, economists, producers, and 
consumers said that it would never 
prove economical. Their main ob- 
jection to bulk milk was the high 
initial investment in equipment. 
However, after the system had 
been on trial, the experts found 
that its long time advantages justi- 
fied this extensive investment. Some 
of the overall advantages of the 
farm pick-up system are savings 
in time, money, and manpower for 
the farmer and the hauler, and the 
superior quality of the milk de- 
livered to the consumers. 

Before looking at the advantages 
of bulk milk, let’s take a brief look 
at how such a system operates. In- 
stead of being poured into cans, 
milk is strained into a large re- 
frigerated tank like the one shown 
on the cover. The milk is stored in 
this tank at 40°F. until the insulat- 
ed bulk tank truck picks it up for 
delivery to the city plant. At the 
plant, the milk is pasturized and 
processed, ready for delivery to 
stores and homes. 

The farm pick-up system has two 
noticeable differences over the old 
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_ can system—first, the milk is weigh- 


ed on the farm and second, the 
butterfat test is taken there also. 
Trucks may pick the milk up every 
day, every other day, or every 
third day depending upon the route 
arrangements and the production 
of the herds included on the route. 

Let’s take a look at the major 
advantages that bulk milk has for 
the producer. This milk marketing 
method will completely eliminate 
the labor involved in lifting, clean- 
ing, filling, and carrying milk cans. 
Bulk milk will eliminate many 
strained backs and tend to make 
dairy farming more attractive to 
the farmer’s son. 

Cutting production costs has be- 
come a common phrase at farm 
meetings as well as at industrial 
conventions. According to Senator 
Herbert Lehman of New York, New 
York and Wisconsin dairy farmers 
received an average return of 78 
cents an hour for their labor in 
1951. Grain farmers, on the other 
hand, received $2.20 per hour, beef 
farmers $2.25 per hour and sheep 


raisers $2.57 per hour. This new 
way of handling milk will allow 
one man to accomplish more with 
less actual labor. Dairy herds can 
be increased in size without a cor- 
responding increase in manpower. 
Thus, the farmer will realize a 
greater return for his labor. 


Less Loss, More Milk 


A third advantage of the farm 
pick-up system to the producer is 
in the increased milk poundage sent 
to the processor. Loss through ad- 
hesion of milk to can sides will be 
decreased since a transport truck 
has only one-quarter as much sur- 
face in contact with the milk. Sec- 
ondly, there will be a decreased 
loss through accidental spillage be- 
cause the milk is weighed at the 
farm. The present method of dump- 
ing milk cans at the weight scale 
results in a loss of one-half to one 
and a half pounds of milk per can. 

Maintenance and replacement of 
milk cans would be completely 
eliminated if the bulk milk pick-up 
system were used. According to the 
State College of Washington in, “A 
Comparative Analysis of Costs of 
Farm Collection of Milk by Can 
and Tank in Western Washington,” 
the annual cost per can amounts 
to $2.22. In the same bulletin, it 
is stated that the annual cost per 
hundredweight of milk is $2.58. A 
standard size can holds only about 
85 pounds of milk. Obviously, can 
costs are a major part of milk pro- 
duction costs. Without cans, a can 

(Continued on page 14) 


Here, milk is being pumped from the bulk tank into the tank truck, and the farmer is 
about to receive a receipt for his milk. 
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Farm Safety 


we tag 
~._ > “e 


—College of Agriculture 


Caution... 
Garmenrs Az Werk 


by Herbert S. Donow ‘58 


There are approximately four 
thousand deaths on farms annually, 
which is one-fourth of the annual 
accidental death total in the United 
States. In an overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases these accidents were 
caused by carelessness. In mis- 
haps involving machinery, about 
90°% were caused by _ unsafe 
methods, 8°% by fatigue and lack of 
training, and 2% by mechanical 
failures. 


Expensive Lesson 


In terms of dollars and cents, 
all farm accidents cost American 
farmers one billion dollars year- 
ly, according to figures : supplied 
by the Farm Division of the 
National Safety Council. In one 
state the cost incurred by acci- 
dents was one-tenth of the state’s 
total farm income. Statistics obtain- 
ed from Iowa show that in harvest- 
ing the 1948 crop, 3,362 days of 
work were lost and $77,000 had to 
be paid for medical and hospital 
bills as a result of these accidents. 
It is indeed a staggering price that 
farmers must pay in time, money, 
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and lives. 

Most accidents on farms are cau- 
sed either by running machinery, 
falls, burns, or livestock. The over- 
whelming majority are caused by 
carelessness around tractors, field 
choppers, and ensilage cutters. It 
has been found that those tractor 
drivers from the ages of 15-19 have 
the highest accident rate, while 
operators from 20-45 have the 
lowest. Children from the ages of 
1-4, although not responsible for 
the accidents, have the second high- 
est accident rate. Casualties caused 
by other machines can usually be 
attributed to the farmer’s disre- 
gard of safety rules. Although ac- 
cidents involving livestock are not 
so numerous, and are usually not 
too serious, a great many men, 
women, and children are injured or 
killed by bulls or other large farm 
animals. 

A hired man was just starting to 
climb down the ladder leading to 
the hay mow after stowing away a 
load of bales. Suddenly he pitched 
backward and landed with a sick- 


ening thud on the barn floor, the 


L. C. Knapp, agricultural engineer, op- 
erates a tractor by remote control in last 
year’s Farm and Home Week Safety Dem- 
onstration. The exhibit pointed out the 
dangers of attaching an object to the 
tractor above the drawbar. 


remains of two ladder steps around 
him. 

At the same time, perhaps on 
another farm, a young World War 
II veteran was busily pulling heavy 
alfalfa hay out of his baler which 
had gotten clogged. The power 
take-off shield, full of pertinent in- 
structions, had unfortunately béen 
left at the barn. In a flash the 
auger had wound his arm up like 
a coiled snake and was threatening 
to pull him into the machine. 
Luckily, his small nine-year old 
son, who happened to be present, 
shut off the tractor engine when 
instructed to do so by his now 
permanently crippled father. 


Risks and Responsibility 


The risks a farmer has to face 
each day are many, and from this 
fact one might assume that a far- 
mer’s occupation is quite hazardous. 
It is, however, entirely within his 
power to reduce all risk of injury. 
A few rules of safety might be fol- 
lowed: keep hands, feet, and cloth- 
ing away from running machinery; 
refrain from refueling, greasing, or 
servicing a machine while in opera- 
tion; know your own capabilities 
and do not use your tractor on a 
hillside or in any other difficult 
situation, unless you have suffic- 
ient experience for such skillful 
manipulation; do not let the slow 
speed of a tractor cause you to for- 
get that it can be just as dangerous 
as a speeding car; and do not op- 
erate a tractor in a barn filled with 
hay. 

While on the farm it is the far- 
mer’s responsibility to know what 
is safe and what is dangerous. He 
must be guided by his own common 
sense in his daily work, for it is 
quite pointless to take dangerous 
shortcuts in order to save a few un- 
important minutes. 

Farmers should realize that the 
machinery they work with is just 
as dangerous as the machinery in 
any factory, and they should begin 
to take steps toward safety com- 
parable to those adopted in large 
factories. 



































































































































































































































































































































Alaskan Bred... 





Chinook 
of Cornell 


by Roger C. Burggraf ‘56 


Many of you have probably seen 
a three-legged, bushy-tailed dog 
wandering around the Cornell cam- 
pus and have wondered, “What’s 
the dog’s name?”; “Where did he 
come from?”; and “What’s the 
story behind this unusual canine?” 

My illustrious pet is a Siberian 
husky named “Chinook” who was 
only four months old when I 
brought him back from an Alaskan 
summer job. I had quite a time 
deciding what to call him and re- 
ceived all sorts of advice, but finally 
decided on “Chinook”, which was 
suggested by an Indian friend of 
mine. 


Harrowing Trip 


The fraternity brothers at Kappa 
Delta Rho were quite surprised to 
see what I had brought with me 
when I returned to school that fall. 
I was even more surprised that my 
25-pound bundle of fur had made 
the excursion back to civilization 
without getting me into plenty of 
trouble. “Chinook” was immedi- 
ately made an honorary member 
of the House, but was often in dis- 
credit due to the fact that he wasn’t 
quite housebroken. 

As a puppy “Chinook” knew 
what he wanted to do and where 
he wanted to go. People often ask- 
ed me whether I[ was taking the dog 
for a walk or the dog was taking 
me for one. There were numerous 
times when I could see their point 
for “Chinook” got me into more 
embarrassing situations with coeds 
while crossing Triphammer Bridge 
than I care to remember. Of course, 
he was handy for introductions in 
that way. 
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—Pinkas 


“Chinook” jumps affectionately on his 
master, Roger Burggraf ’56. 


You may wonder how my dog 
lost his front leg. During my 1953 
Thanksgiving vacation while I was 
visiting friends in Newfield, “Chi- 
nook” was struck by a car outside 
of the house. We rushed him to the 
Cornell Small Animal Clinic where 
little hope was held for his recovery. 
For a week he hung between life 
and death. He had lost the use of 
his front leg and was blind as a 
result of a brain concussion. Event- 
ually, he began to recover, but 
gangrene set in in his front leg. 
An operation was a necessity if 
“Chinook” were to live. It was 
hard for me to make the decision 
but encouraged by Bob Thomas 
and Hank Doerge, vet students and 











members of my fraternity, I decided 
in favor of the operation. 

It took “Chinook” awhile to be- 
come adept at handling himself on 
three legs, but he has overcome his 
earlier awkwardness and now gets 
around fairly well. His friendly 


disposition and handsome looks 
have won him many friends among 
the student and the canine popula- 
tions of the campus. 


Dilettante Doggie 


I’m afraid that “Chinook” isn’t 
a dyed-in-the-wool aggie, although 
he does spend a great deal of his 
time on the “upper campus.” He 
had to be confined to the House 
last spring after he had raided the 
Cornell chicken coops in search of 
a free meal. Now that he has 
matured a bit, he has put aside 
many of his childhood habits. At 
present he seems to be interested 
in obtaining a well-rounded educa- 
tion, Lectures in English and Philo- 
sophy, as well as courses in archi- 
tectural design, statistics, and meat 
preparation in the hotel school 
seem to appeal most to him. 

If you were a spectator at the 
Syracuse-Cornell football game last 
fall, you undoubtedly witnessed the 
exhibition that he put on for those 
fans present. I tried to disclaim all 
responsibility for his actions that 
day, but my fraternity brothers 
still claim that I put him up to his 
pre-game “touchdown” run. The 
game of tag that the team managers 
had while’ chasing “Chinook” 
around the field added greatly to 
the spirit of the occasion and [I’m 
certain that the dog enjoyed it 
immensely. “Chinook” will usually 
come to a person when called nicely. 
Evidently, what the managers had 
to say to him wasn’t too pleasant. 


A Permanent Fixture 


“Chinook” has been quite a 
problem child but has, at the same 
time, brought me joy and amuse- 
ment. He is a common sight around 
the campus now and I hope he will 
remain so-for many years to come. 
Even though he only has three legs, 
he still exhibits the proud spirit 
and hardiness representative of his 
breed. He is still a part of Alaska 
but has also become a part of Cor- 
nell. 
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The Green Room 


Dining In Elegance 


One of the newer additions to upper campus eating facilities of- 
fers practical experience in food preparation, and good meals too. 


Practically everyone at Cornell 
knows about the Martha Van 
Rensselaer cafeteria, but compara- 
tively few people have ever heard 
of another of the upper campus’ 
food services, the Green Room. Lo- 
cated on the first floor of Mar- 
tha Van Rensselaer Hall, the Green 
Room is the place to visit for de- 
licious meals served in a relaxing 
atmosphere. 


Multiple Purposes 


The Green Room was first man- 
aged by Miss Alice Burgoin, now 
manager of the cafeteria. Its main 
purpose was originally, and still is, 
to provide laboratory experience in 
quantity cookery and food service 
management for advanced Institu- 
tional Management and Hotel Ad- 
ministration students. 

At the suggestion of Miss Flora 
Rose, the first class to work in the 
Green Room was given the oppor- 
tunity to name it. Since the room 
was to be used as a meeting place 
for small groups and as a lounge, 
the students selected a name which 
was not indicative of cuisine. 

The Green Room’s services in- 
clude luncheons on Tuesday and 
Thursday between noon and one 
o’clock and catering for banquets. 
Although any group can hold a 
banquet in the Room, first choice 
is given to student and faculty 
organizations—Omicron Nu, Sigma 
Delta Epsilon, and others. How- 
ever, scholarship recipients, for ex- 
ample, are frequently honored at 
Green Room dinners and, during 
Farm and Home Week, the class is 
especially busy serving visitors. 

Professor Marie Harris, who has 
been supervising Green Room ac- 
tivities since September, 1953, em- 
phasizes that the course is mainly 
a problem in management and food 
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by Jean E. Jellinek ‘58 


service. Students are in complete 
charge of Green Room manage- 
ment. They plan the menus, figure 
market orders, prepare and serve 
the food, calculate the food costs, 
and supervise the clean-up of the 
kitchen. When necessary, the staff 
is supplemented with students from 
other foods classes or with paid 
student employees. 

In order to give each student 
managerial experience, there is a 
plan of duty rotation. Each student 
has an opportunity to serve as gen- 


The menus usually include two 
entrees. Soup, salads, sandwiches, 
and desserts are offered a la carte. 
At Christmas and at Thanksgiving, 
time, Green Room luncheons are 
especially festive. 

By no means a strictly female 
area, men play a prominent part 
in the Room’s activities. Hotel Ad- 
ministration students find Green 
Room experience valuable when 
they become managers of dining 
rooms in hotels, clubs, or hospitals. 
Women students in the course usu- 


—Pinkas 


In the Green Room kitchen, Dan Krouner, 55, and Grace Kimball, grad., set up trays 
for waitresses Priscilla Edwards, ’56, and Beverly Pabst, ’55. 


eral manager, head cook, and head 
of the bake shop, salad department, 
or dining room. The other students 
assist where the work load is heavi- 
est. Participation in banquet ser- 
vice is regulated on a similar sched- 
ule. 

Green Room menus are planned 
to offer the customers appetizing 
dishes which will give the students 
a variety of experience in prepara- 
tion. Last year a Norwegian stu- 
dent planned several menus from 
his native recipes. 


ally, after graduation, take either 
a dietetic internship for membership 
in the American Dietetics Associ- 
ation or go directly into commer- 
cial, industrial, or educational food 
work. 

The students enrolled in the 
Green Room class have varied and 
extensive experience in food hand- 
ling. They serve well-planned and 
appetizing meals guaranteed to 
please the tastes of most of Cor- 
nell’s native and foreign born stu- 
dent body and faculty. 













































































































































































































































































Hazel Ritchey 


“Find a busy person to do a job 
and it'll be done well,” the saying 
goes, and no one proves it better 
than Hazel “Impy” Ritchey. “Im- 
py” doesn’t get her name by being 
a normal Cornell coed. 

If you were to ask her who 
painted the footprints in a Clara 
Dickson dining room or who start- 
ed singing “Jingle Bells” instead 
of Sunday Alma Mater not so long 
ago, a sly, knowing grin would be 
as much of an answer as you'd 
need. 

For three of her four years at 
Cornell, “Impy” has been a night 
girl in one of the women’s dormi- 
tories. (“You’d better explain that 
a little,” she warned. “It has kinda 
poor connotations.”) Last year she 
was chairman of circulation for 
Women’s Self-Government Associ- 
ation (WSGA) publications and is 
now secretary of the Ag-Domecon 
Council. “Impy” served as co-chair- 
man of Ag-Hec Day last fall, too. 

Her talents include haircutting 
and knitting, something which “Im- 
py” only recently learned. For four 
summers she has been a lifeguard 
at a 4-H camp. 

This term “Impy” is practice 
teaching in Spencer—a high school 
marriage course, no less! Her phil- 
osophy on marks is simple: “Mine 





Squints . 






... at the Seniors 


don’t count, because I don’t have 
any.” 

“Impy’s” biggest difficulty is con- 
vincing people that she’s married, 
since no one knows whether or not 
to take her seriously. After she is 
graduated in June, all of her plans 
point to Texas where Jim is sta- 
tioned with the U. S. Army. Texas 
will have a valid reason to brag 
with two Ritcheys within its bor- 
ders. 


FP. 


Bill Tennant 


Although Bill Tennant is consid- 
ered to be a quiet, modest sort of 
guy by his brothers in Alpha Zeta, 
he caused a near riot a couple of 
years ago when he joined the Char- 
leston Club. Since he first learned 
to Charleston, Bill has made rapid 
progress and is now in demand as 
an entertainer whenever A.Z. has 
a party. 

Bill is a native of Willet, New 
York. He was graduated from Cin- 
cinnatus Central School and was 
awarded a three-year scholarship 
by the National Thoroughbred 


Breeders Association. Mainly be- 


cause of his admiration for many 
of the Cornell men he knew, he 
enrolled in the College of Agricul- 
ture, specializing in dairy husban- 
dry. This year Bill was awarded 


—Pinkas 
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half of the Ward W. Stevens Hol- 
stein Scholarship, based on general 
excellence, especially in dairy hus- 
bandry and judging. 

In the past, Bill has been active 
on Farm and Home Week commit- 
tees and was a member of Kermis 
for three years. He is an active 
member of Ho-Nun-De-Kah, the 
senior men’s honorary in agricul- 
ture, and is president of his fra- 
ternity. Last year he worked in 
Balch Tammany, and felt that the 
opportunity to meet people, as well 
as to earn some spare cash, was one 
of the highlights of his college life. 

Another big first in Bill’s life 
occurred last summer when he was 
offered the opportunity to work in 
the Farm Credit department in a 
bank in Norwich, New York, under 
a program sponsored by the New 
York State Bankers Association. 

His work in Credit Management 
proved so interesting that Bill has 
switched his attention to ag econ- 
omics and hopes to go into Farm 
Credit Management after serving 
his time with Uncle Sam. 


C.C. 
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LEGHORN BREEDER EDWIN B. WALLIS, R. D. 1, LIVERPOOL, PA. 
Mr. Wallis started with 25 chickens in 1924. Now, with the 


help of two sons, the business has grown to a sizable breed- 
ing farm with hatching capacity of 156,000 eggs. All 
hatching eggs are produced on their own 200 acre farm. 
They raised 13,500 pullets last year; housed a breeding 
flock of 17,000 birds. 


Robert L. Wallis is in charge of brooding and rearing. 


Edwin, Jr. is responsible for hatchery fnanagement and 


EDWIN B. WALLIS ¥ 
EDWIN JR. 


breeding selections. They specialize in Leghorns for poultry- 
men who demand high egg production. 


“We’ve fed a dozen others... 


nothing compares with Beacon 


ROBERT L. WALLIS 


Mr. Wallis and his sons have tried many feeds. 
They tell you what they have observed .. . 


“Our first full year with chicks started and reared 
on Beacon . . . we averaged 5% to 10% more eggs. 
In one four month comparison test the records 
showed Beacon fed birds produced $1.00 more in- 
come per bird. This increase was from production 
alone, not considering improved hatchability. 


“When we first changed one pen, in the middle of 
the hatching season, hatchability increased 10%. 
Then we changed another pen which also increased 
as much. 


BEACON WORTH THE DIFFERENCE 


““We’ve tried cheaper feeds and seen others try 
them too. It doesn’t pay. Results in uniformity . . . 
livability . . . better production, clearly show that 
Beacon is the most profitable feed to use. You can see 
the difference in uniformity of growth right from the 
start. In the laying house you see the difference in 
body weight and higher production.” 


for chick quality and profit.” 


HIGH QUALITY FEED COSTS LESS 


We like poultrymen who keep records. They 
know what their feeding cost is. They quickly see 
that saving a few cents per bag doesn’t reduce 
feeding cost. They notice that when feed quality 
is high . . . and skillfully balanced . . . birds don’t 
need to eat as much. 

That’s why you hear so many TOP poultrymen 
a 

“Birds eat less Beacon .. . 
feeding cost is actually lower.” 


A companion to Beacon quality is the Beacon 
program. Mr. Wallis said, “‘Others don’t have a 
program. They say let’s try this or that . . . nothing 
definite. Beacon has a program and the Beacon 
servicemen know just what to do when trouble 
strikes.” 

This year, more than ever, you need efficient 
feed . . . the lowest feeding cost in terms of results. 
Start and Grow on Beacon for the finest pullets 
you ever raised. Drop a postcard for your free 
copy of the Beacon Feeding Program and say .. . 
“Have the Beacon Serviceman call.” 


Beacon Dealers are located from Maine to Va. and W. Va. 


TOP poultuymen feed 


BEACON 


THE BEACON MILLING CO., INC., CAYUGA, N.Y. « YORK, PA. « LAUREL, DEL. e EASTPORT, N.Y. 
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From Warren... 

































—Tobin 


The “Hop-To-It 4-H Club” in action. Left to right, Peter A. Curtiss, 56, Elizabeth A. 
Steuber, ’56, Professor Richard P. Korf, Stephen M. Sandler, 55, and Allan C. Bean, ’56. 


Kermis Radio Workshop Featured 
on WHCU Broadcasts 


Although not as popular as the 
Jackie Gleason Show, WHCU, Ith- 
aca, is pleased to present the “Hop- 
To-It 44H Club” series over the 
air at 12:30 p.m. on the last Satur- 
day of every month. The radio 
skits, tape recorded in the WHCU 
station on the upper campus, tell 
of the escapades of “Hop-To-It” 
members and feature Elizabeth A. 
Steuber ’56, Elaine B. Frankel 55, 
Allan C. Bean ’56, M. Judith Bar- 
rows ’56, Stephen M. Sandler ’55, 
and Robert W. Taylor ’56 as the 
performers. 

Professor Richard P. Korf directs 
the shows and they are written by 
an Ithaca resident, Helen S. Stain- 


ton. 
* * * 


Chicks Aid Egypt 
Members of Ho-Nun-De-Kah 


met in Warren Hall on the evening 
of January 20 and were treated to 
an informative discussion by Pro- 
fessor Jacob H. Bruckner. Professor 
Bruckner talked on the Point 4 
program’s delivery of thousands of 
baby chicks to Egypt—a project 
which he supervised last summer. 
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Slides of his visit were also shown. 

It was reported that progress has 
been made by a committee investi- 
gating the possibility of an ex- 
change student plan with the Royal 
Agricultural College in Sweden. Ag- 
Domecon Council President Donald 
M. Bay ’55 told the group that the 
upper campus Council would spon- 
sor a food concession in the vicinity 
of Bailey Hall during Farm and 
Home Week to raise money for the 
program. Ho-Nun-De-Kah mem- 
bers unanimously approved a pro- 
posal that the exchange be made 
an annual affair. 

* * * 


Meat Judgers Meet 

The second annual meat judging 
contest was held on Friday evening, 
January 14, in the judging pavilion. 
First prize, a carving set, was won 
by William A. Gleason, ’55. Robert 
B. Smith, 56 had the second high- 
est score. After a lecture on meat 
judging by Professor G. H. Well- 
ington, 35 contestants judged the 
seven classes of meat. There were 
three classes of beef, three of pork, 
and one class of lamb. Participants 












To Wing 


were rated by Professor J. J. Wan- 
derstock, Professor Wellington, Pro- 
fessor Ben E. Sheffy, and Ellis 


Pierce, grad. 





* * * 


A Dirt Comparison 


How do the soils of Brazil com- 
pare with those of New York State? 
Reishon Fewer told the Agronomy 
Club at its January meeting, that 
the land is very similar. Mr. Fewer, 
who recently returned from a trip 
to the land of the Amazon, was 
assisting Brazilians in choosing a 
new site for their capitol. 


Straight To The Country 


A majority of the upper campus 
organizations will be represented at 
Willard Straight’s annual “Straight 
to the Country” to be held on Feb- 
ruary 23-24. Exhibits of agricultural 
equipment, hatching chicks, soils, 
and other country life items will be 
on display in the Memorial Room 
for the benefit of the entire campus. 


* * * 


An Engineer's Life 


The Agricultural Engineering 
Club has its sights set on Farm and 
Home Week already. A series of 
panel boards and pictures will de- 
pict the life of an ag eng student 
in college and what he does after he 
graduates. 


Headaches Cited 


The trials and tribulations of 
practice teaching were revealed by 
a group of recently returned Cornell 
Association of Teachers of Agricul- 
ture members. The C.A.T.A. meet- 
ing was held on February 10. 
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BARTON HALL 


A Great Show 


HEPTAGONAL 
TRACK CHAMPIONSHIPS 


(Ivy League Plus Army & Navy) 


ADMISSION 
Reserved Seats—$2.00 
(with CUAA coupon—$1.50) 
General Admission—$1.50 


(with CUAA coupon—$1.00) 


On Sale 
CUAA — Willard Straight — Mayers 


Selling More Milk 


Today ... and Tomorrow 


For ever’ 1% INCREASE IN 
THE USE OF FLUID MILK.. 


PRICE GOES UP 
ABOUT a PER = HUNDRED... 
thats DOUBLE HI‘ " 
INVESTMENT IN ES ¥ ; 
“MILK FOR HEALTH”... ard 
THE CONSUMER PAYS NO MORE! 


The 45,000 dairymen in the New York Milkshed who 
are contributing through Milk for Health to the adver- 
tising and merchandising program of the American Dairy 
Association and the nutrition education activities of their 
market dairy councils are helping to build bigger markets 
for fluid milk for themselves . . . and for the dairymen 
of tomorrow as well. Milk for Health, Inc. 


Ag-Domecon Installs Note Board 


For hours you’ve been trying to 
get through from an Ithaca ’phone 
to a University extension. The line 
has been busy for quite awhile, and 
you gtill have eight committee 
members to call. Then, there’s that 
8:00 a.m. prelim you've still got 
to study for, and the question is 
“should I hit the books or keep at 
the telephoning?” 

Then you remember the Ag- 
Domecon board with all the boxes 
on it located by the Mann Library 
night return box. Your problem is 
solved. All you have to do is 
write out your message to the com- 
mittee members, put one person’s 
name on the outside of each copy, 
and leave them in the appropriate 
compartments. 


Pardon Us! 


“The Countryman,” at this time, 


wishes to clear up errors which 
astute readers have called to our 
attention. It was related in the 
December, 1954, issue that the first 
Home Economics cafeteria was 
opened in 1922. Actually, February 
10, 1913 was the date on which a 
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The next day, before the exam, 
you put the notices in their proper 
boxes and contentedly walk to the 
prelim. A pretty good mark will 
probably result from your planning 
because no time was wasted on the 
*phone the night before. If, while 
you were putting the notes in their 
respective boxes, you also checked 
to see if you had received a mes- 
Sage, you were completing the pur- 
pose of the board. 

The Ag-Domecon Council is en- 
couraging professors as well as 
students to take advantage of the 
new convenience. Only through 
the cooperation of the entire stu- 
dent body can the notices board be 
really successful. 


—Hazel Ritchey 


Home Ec cafeteria was formally 
opened at Cornell. 


“From Warren To Wing” in the 
January, 1955, edition depicts act- 
ion in the Round-Up Club’s Live- 
stock Judging Contest. Richard 
Wolke ’55 is holding the lamb, not 
Gerald W. Cunningham ’56 as stat- 
ed in the caption. 


over premium-priced 
gasolines when you use 


HIGH-TEST . Fo. 

LUE 
—Sunaco>> 
Ted Barnett’s 
BLUE SUNOCO SERVICE 


519-523 W. State St. 
Phone 4-9086 Ithaca, N. Y. 





Bulk Milk 


(continued from page 6) 

rack would be unnecessary. Since 
a bulk tank takes up less room than 
the conventional four or eight-can 
coolers, smaller milk houses could 
be used or existing milk houses 
could handle increased production. 

Milk travels from the producer 
to the city plant by means of a 
hauler. The farm pick-up system 
has distinct advantages for this man 
too. He doesn’t have the work of 
lifting full 110-pound cans on and 
off his truck since the work is done 
by pumps. Greater payloads can 
be carried by the bulk transport 
truck. More flexibility in timing is 
another advantage of bulk milk 
pick-up for the hauler. By making 
pick-ups every other day, or even 
every third day, one hauler can 
serve two or three routes with the 
same pick-up tank. 


Processor Profits 

The milk processor also profits 
from the bulk handling of milk. 
First of all, this system would 
eliminate the country receiving sta- 
tion which the processor has to 
maintain for the can system. Next, 
it saves expense in equipment and 
room. When a milk plant is con- 
verted entirely to receiving milk 
from farm pick-up tanks, the in- 
spection, weighing, sampling, and 
cooling is all done at the farm. The 
investment in can washing and 
sterilizing equipment is eliminated 
and space formerly used for can 
storage can be put to production 
use. Bulk milk reduces refrigeration 
expense because the milk is already 
cooled and is still below 40°F. when 
received. 

From the processor milk moves 
to the consumer. Here, also, bulk 
milk proves its worth. Milk that is 


marketed with a farm pick-up sys- 
tem is a consistently better pro- 
duct. The better quality of bulk 
milk has been proven in California. 
The bacteria count dropped from 
200,000 per cubic centimeter in 
cans to as low as 5,000 in the bulk 
method. A high bacterial count is 
partially responsible for off-odors 
and off-tastes in milk so that this 
lower count realized from the bulk 
method is a testimony to better 
milk quality. 

During the past few years many 
tests have been made to evaluate 
the merits of bulk milk, and the 
farm pick-up system has proven 
worthwhile. This milk marketing 
method has advantages ranging 
from lower production costs for the 
producer to higher quality milk for 
the consumer. The farm pick-up 
system has come a long way since 
it was first devised and everyday it 
is gaining more supporters particu- 
larly among larger United States 
dairy farmers. 


Extension Work 
Text Released 


Expansion of the extension ser- 
vice is contemplated in the second 
edition of “Cooperative Extension 
Work” written by Professor Lin- 
coln D. Kelsey and published by 
the Cornell University Press on 
January 31. Co-author with Pro- 
fessor Kelsey on the volume which 
includes up-to-date material on 
program procedures, information on 
the development of extension pro- 
grams in foreign countries, and 
material on the use of television as 
an extension method, was Mr. Can- 
non C. Hearne, Director Foreign 
Training Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 





Economy Motor Sales 





319 W. State St. 


1955 PONTIAC 


Authorized Sales and Service 


GOODWILL USED CARS 


Clinton R. Stimson ‘35 
General Manager 





Telephone 2618 





The mother and the daughter 
were very busy with the wedding 
plans when the bridegroom-to-be 
called. He watched the preparations 
rather impatiently for awhile, until 
his future spouse noticed his look 
of annoyance. 

“Dear, we have such a lot to do,” 
she sighed, “and if we want to make 
our wedding a big success, we 
mustn’t forget the most insignifi- 
cant detail.” 


“Oh, don’t worry about that,” 
murmured the young man. “I'll be 
there all right.” 


The preacher concluded his ser- 
mon with “all liquor should be 
thrown in the river” and the choir 
ended by singing, “Shall We Gather 
at the River?” 


TV Announcer: “We have just 
received a bulletin of a catastrophe, 
the like of which has never been 
known to mankind — but first, a 
word from our sponsor.” 





PETRILLOSE 


DRY CLEANERS, INC. 


WwW 


Shirts Our Specialty 
Also 


Folded 
Fluff Dry Service 


10c per lb. 


W 





338 E. State St. 
and 
418 Eddy St. 
Phone It. 2663 
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by Mary R. Wahl s 


One last bang of the hammer, a 
final twist of the screwdriver, and 
another television aerial is up. One 
more household will never be the 
same again. Dishes will have to 
wait until Liberace finishes his re- 
pertoire, and Junior will linger “just 
a minute more” before he goes up- 
stairs to do his homework. 


More and more aerials have been 
appearing on rooftops across the 
country. According to the latest 
survey they total over twenty mil- 
lion. The entertainer and the com- 
modity seller have found a large, 
receptive audience whose many 
tastes and interests must be satis- 
fied. And this invisible mass of 
people is larger than any audience 
they have ever had before! 


Farmers Not Neglected 


While planning shows, the tele- 
vision broadcaster can’t afford to 
overlook the five and a half mil- 
lion farm families in the United 
States. Nor can the advertiser af- 
ford to pass up the opportunity of 
getting part of the expected 38 
billion dollar income of American 
farmers. Of the 125 broadcasting 
stations now on the air, at least 
20 have regularly scheduled shows 
of interest to farmers and their 
families. 


Out West, where a large percent- 
age of the audience are farmers, 
programs are slanted directly at 
them. A station in Omaha, Nebras- 
ka, goes on the air each noon with 
five minutes of crop and weather 
information. A half hour farm ser- 
vice program follows. The latter is 
filmed in the field, or during farm 
meetings and demonstrations. Mich- 
igan State College is now making 
six kinescope recordings a week 
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for use on commercial TV stations 
in Michigan. Two of the programs 
deal with agriculture, one with 4-H 
work, two with home economics 
and the last with items of interest 
to both farm and urban dwellers. 

In the East, it’s a different story. 
The largest portion of the popula- 
tion lives in cities and television 
programs are aimed at the con- 
sumer. Television, in this sense, is 
a public relations tool between the 
farmer and the housewife. “Party 
Line”, a fifteen minute program ap- 
pearing daily over WHEN-TV, 
Syracuse, points out the season’s 
best buys and tells of new or un- 
usual ways to prepare meat and 
vegetables. 

It is very hard to tell just how ef- 
fective agricultural television will 
be. Data from the few surveys that 
have been taken indicates that far- 
mers definitely want farm programs. 
In a survey taken by WKY-TV, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, far- 
mers rated agricultural shows above 
all other types, including comedy 
and variety broadcasts, western 
music, and dramatic presentations. 
They preferred market information, 
current agricultural information, 
and general farm news in that 
order. 


Director's Headache 


A television show, although ap- 
pearing to be very simple from the 
viewer’s standpoint, is actually a 
very complex thing. Weeks before 
the show is produced, the program 
director is hard at work finding 
personnel (county agents, agricul- 
tural experts, professors, etc.) who 
are willing to devote long hours of 
rehearsal for a fifteen minute or half 
hour show. His job is to make the 
program timely, interesting, and 


informative. If the director fails 
here, the program is a failure before 
it is produced. 

Another problem that faces the 
broadcaster, is that of time. Now, 
most of the time used for farm 
programs is free time, given by the 
stations as a public service. This 
time, however, is not always that 
most suitable for farm listeners. 
Surveys have pointed out that 
farmers prefer programs on Sun- 
days, during noon hours, or in the 
evening. These happen to be just 
the times that the high paying 
commercial producers want. Grad- 
ually, advertisers are realizing the 
value of agricultural television and 
are beginning to sponsor farm pro- 
grams. 


Seein’ Is Believin’ 

With all its problems and head- 
aches, agricultural TV has many 
advantages. It is a very efficient 
method of imparting information. 
Seeing and hearing is more con- 
vincing than just hearing. As the 
Chinese would say, “a picture is 
worth a thousand words”. Tele- 
vision is more convenient. Relaxing 
in his living room, a farmer can 
disregard the thousand miles be- 
tween him and an important con- 
vention, and see and hear the 
famous speakers perhaps _ better 
than he would if he were there in 
person. Television can do much for 
rural conditions—bringing in new 
ideas and methods. 

The future of agricultural tele- 
vision is bright. So far we have 
barely scratched the surface. One 
thing is certain though. More and 
more aerials will be appearing on 
the rural housetops of our nation 
—bringing changes and opportuni- 
ties with them. 
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Hrom Che Outside World 


ACTIVITY... 


1916 & 1922 


The New York State Extension 
Service lost two veteran agents by 
retirement on January 1. Clarence 
Slack and Chester (Jeff) Davis, long 
considered as synonomous 
farming in Washington and Or- 
ange Counties, had chosen that 
date to break their professional 
ties with Extension. 

Both men had served more than 
thirty years in their respective 
counties. Mr. Davis was graduated 
from Cornell in 1922, served two 
and a half years as assistant in 
Erie County and went to Orange 
County October 1, 1924. 

Mr. Slack finished at Cornell in 
1916. He served in World War | 
and left a dairy farm May 1, 1924, 
to go to Washington County. 


1949 


Dick Glor now has his own poul- 
try farm in Holland. After gradua- 
tion he attended Purdue University, 
where he received his M.S. While 
there, he held a position as re- 
search assistant. In April 1950 Mr. 
Glor married Marion Krause Ag 
‘Si. 

Ted Hecht is operating his own 
enterprise, Tymor farm, in La 
Grangeville. 

One grad. who is getting around 
is Larry Bayern. After 2 year with 
the Ithaca GLF, he went to New 
York as a commodity broker with 


with , 


Wilbur Ellis Co., for one and a half 
years. He then took a position as 
National Sales Manager for Werne 
and Bolle and, when last heard 
from, was in Minnesota as a tech- 
nical representative. In August 
1951 he married Dorothy Craw- 
ford, H.Ec. ‘51. 


1950 


John Chapin has really been 
getting around the country. After 
a year with the Housing Research 
Center in Ithaca he went to St. 
Louis, Missouri, as Public Relations 
Assistant for the Ralston Purina 
Co., and is now in Yuma, Arizona, 
with the Yuma Feed and Seed Co. 

After his two year stint in the 
army, Phil Davis returned to farm- 
ing on Arrowhead Farm in Ker- 
honkson. He married Mary Pelton, 
H.Ec. ‘53, in June 1953. 

When last heard from, Shirley 
McElwain H.Ec. ‘50 was assistant 
county 4-H Club agent in St. Law- 
rence County. 

In June, 1953, wedding bells 
rang for Maurice Mix ‘50 and 
Alice Halsey H.Ec. ‘51. Otsego 
County had Alice for an assistant 
Home Demonstration agent in 
1951-1952. 

Marion Zimmerman’ H.Ec. ‘50 
married Dave Gibson in October 
1951. For two years she worked as 
a kindergarten teacher in Toms Ri- 
ver, New Jersey, and in Rye. She 


Bill Scazzero 
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and her husband are now living on 
Strathglass Farm in Port Chester 
and are the parents of a brand 
new son. 


Doug Dodds and his wife Dottie 
Patterson, H. Ec. ‘50, have a child 
Marsha Lynn, who is now four 
years old. 


1951 


Doris Baird ‘51 and Jim Norris 
‘51 were married in October of 
1952. She was teenage program 
director for the Elmira YWCA for 
one year. Jim has been to Bogota, 
Colombia, since graduation; in 
1953 he and Doris moved to Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 


Wilbur Pope married Doris Hart- 
nett, H.Ec. ‘51, in January 1952, 
and now has his own farm, Pope 
Farm, in Adams. 

Until going into the Marines in 
1952, Harry Schwarzweller was an 
assistant county 4-H Club agent. 


1952 


William E. Worth joined the staff 
as assistant county agricultural 
agent. He is temporarily assigned 
to Tompkins County. Bill joined the 
Marines after graduation from Cor- 
nell. He gained his farm experience 
near Erieville in Madison County. 

Marge and Dick Redmond have 
one child, Christine Marie, born in 
May 1952. 

Bill Scazzaro served his two 
years in the army after graduation, 
but not before marrying Elizabeth 
Ann Fogg in July 1952. They have 
one son. 

John Webster is at the University 
of Munich with a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship. 

1954 

John Preston is the vocational 
agriculture instructor this year at 
Holland Central School. 
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OUT-VYIELD 4 ? 


A new method of seed and fertilizer placement 
is now available to farmers who are aware of 
the limitations and imperfections in grain drills 
which have remained unchanged for many 
years. 


The new ALL-CROP Drill —a product of 
Allis-Chalmers, and the world’s first quick- 
hitch, tractor-mounted drill—brings new 
speed, new accuracy, new performance to the 
seeding and fertilizing of grain, grass and leg- 
ume crops. 

Seed and fertilizer are accurately metered a 
new way ... in twin bands side by side. . . 
faster . . . at uniform depth. Seedlings are side- 
nourished . . . protected from fertilizer burn. 


This not only saves costly seed, but produc- 
es stronger stands . . . quicker catches of grass 
and legumes with grain. 


The ALL-CROP Drill fertilizes and plants 
grain, grass, and legume seed . . . separately, 
or all in one operation. Can also be used as a 
fertilizer spreader alone. 


With handy SNAP-COUPLER mounting 
and time-saving hydraulic lift, the economy 
and operating advantages of fully-mounted 
equipment come to the grain field . . . in the 
form of better stands, faster growth, higher 
yields! Here is another history-making contri- 
bution to better farming by Allis-Chalmers. 


ALL-CROP and SNAP-COUPLER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks 


ALLIS:CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION ° MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. A. 


Ingenious Allis-Chalmers Micro-Feed accurately meters the 
seed . . . spaces kernels evenly in the row .. . at faster speeds. 
Positive Force-Flo system drills or broadcasts fertilizer evenly. 


Dotted lines show how new Torsion-Spring design maintains 
uniform seeding depth in uneven ground. New “bellows-type” 
spouts allow far greater flexibility. Grass seed is broadcast or 
band-seeded. 


TRACTOR - MOUNTED 


ALL-CROP Drill 


FOR WD-45, WD, OR CA TRACTORS 
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A report to you about men and machines 
that help maintain International Harvester leadership 


GREAT NEW 
McCormick 


FARMALLS | 


16 Models 


Dynamically styled and feature packed with such ad- 

vanced IH developments as Farmall® Fast-Hitch, 

Torque Amplifier Drive, completely independent 

power take-off, Farmall Touch-Control, and new 

hydraulic Farmall Hydra-Touch. The wide range of 

sizes, each with a complete line of McCormick equip- 

ment, enable each farm operator to tool up for pro- 

duction of his particular combination of crops... on 

All 5 with FARMALL Fast-Hitch! = any size farm... for the greatest productive capacity 
... Just back!...Click!...GO! | ond. effohenny te: pamer taping Ritteny? 
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THUMBNAIL SPECIFICATIONS—Write for free, illustrated catalogs containing complete information. 


CAPACITY 
*BELT | *DRAWBAR IMPLEMENT PLOWS CULTIVATOR 
FARMALL HP HP PTO CONTROL SPEEDS (Bottoms) (Rows) , 


CUB 9.8 8.9 Transmission Touch-Control 1 wide 
Driven 2-4 narrow 
100 22.0 19.5 Transmission Touch-Control 1 wide 
Driven 2-6 narrow 
200 25.0 22.0 Transmission Touch-Control 2 wide 
Driven 4-6 narrow 
300 37.5 33.0 Completely Hydra-Touch 4 wide 
Independent 4-6 narrow 
400 (gas) 51.0 45.0 Completely Hydra-Touch 4 wide 
Independent 4-6 narrow 
400 (diesel) | 48.3 43.9 Completely Hydra-Touch 4 wide 
Independent 4-6 narrow 


*Estimated maximum belt and drawbar horsepower, corrected to 60° F. and barometric pressure of 29.92 inches of mercury. 


Wi INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... 
Crawler Tractors and Power Units... Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois 





